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MAHOGANY CUTTING. 


{From Captain Henderson’s Account of the Settlement of Honduras, 
lately published.] 


HERE are two seasons in the year for the cutting of ma- 
hogany ; the first commencing shortly after Christmas, 
or at the conclusion of what is termed the wet season, the 
other about the middle of the year. At such periods all is ac- 
tivity, and the falling of trees, or the trucking out those that 
have been fallen, form the chief employments. Some of the 
wood is rough-squared on the spot, but this part of the labour 
is generally suspended until the logs are rafted to the different 
rivers mouths. These rafts often consist of more than 200 logs, 
and are floated as many hundred miles. When the floods are 
unusually rapid, it very frequently happens, that the labour of 
a season, or perhaps of many, is at once destroyed by the 
breaking asunder of a raft, and the whole of the mahogany 
being hurried precipitately to the sea. 

The gangs of negroes employed in this work consist of from 
ten to fifty each ; few exceed the latter number. The large 
bodies are commonly divided into several small ones, a plan 
which it is supposed greatly facilitates labour. 

Each gang of slaves has one belonging to it, who is styled 
the huntsman. He is generally selected from the most intelli- 
gent of his fellows, and his chief occupation is to search the 
woods, or as in this country it is termed, the bush, to find la- 
Vol. 50. Q bour 
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bour for the whole. A ne ogra of this description is often va. 
lued at more than age 

About the beginning « August, the huntsman is ee 
on his errand, and if Eo owner be working on his own ; eround, 
this is seldom an employment of much delay or difficulty, 
fe cuts his way throuch the thickest of the woods to the 
highest spots, and climbs the tallest tree he finds, from which 
le minutely surveys the surrounding country. At this season, 
the leaves of the mahogany tree are invatiably ofa yellow 
reddish hue, and an eye accustomed to this kind of exercise, 
can discover, at a great distance, the place s where the wood is 
most abundant. He now descends, and to ti: i 
directed ; and without compass or other guice than what ob. 


lis Steps are 


servation has imprinted on his recollection, le never fails to 
reach the exact pointto which he ais. 

It not unfrequently happens, when the huntsman has been 
particularly successful in finding a large body of wood, tha 
becomes a contest with his conscience, whether he shall dis 
close the matter to his master, or sell it to his neighbour; a 
liberal equivalent for this breach of fidelity being always pune- 
tually discharged. Those, however, who afford encouragement 
to such practises, by such impolitic temptation, are perhaps not 
more mindful of the old adage than of their interest, as it cane 
not but indirec ily peda their-own slaves to take equal ads 
vantage whenever the o] pportunity presents itself. 

Mee some Occasions no ordinary stratagem is nec¢ ssary to ve 
resorted to by the hantsman to prevent others from availing 
themselves of the advantage of his discoveries ; for if his steps 
be traced by those engaged in the sume pursuit, which isa very 
common thing, all bis ingenuity must be exerted to beguile 
them from the true scent. In this, however, he is not always 
successful, being followed by those who are entirely aware of 
*k, that the 









all the arts he p May use, auc d whose cyes are so i 
lightest turn of a leaf, or the faintest impression of the foot, is 
uaerringly perceived; even the dried leaves which may be 
sirewed on the ground often help to conduct to the sceret spot, 
Patents for discovery baving uever been contemplated by the 
Honduras wood-cutiers, any invasion of the right appertaining 
to it has seldom been scrupulously regarded by them. And it 
consequentiy bappens, that persons sO CNeALe d must frequently 
undergy the disa p Ps intment of finding an advantage they had 
pron ised to themselves, seized on by others. 3 
Phe mahogany tree is commonly cut about twelve feet from 
the ground, aud a stage is erected for the axe-man employed 
in leveiling it, his to an obs¢ tv r would appear a labour of 


miuch danger, but an accident rarely happens to the person en- 


raced fi it. The bedy of the tree, froin the dimensioc os of 
the wood it-furnishes, 1s deemed the most valuable; but for 
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purposes of orn unental kind, the branches or limbs are géne- 
rally preferred, the grain of these being much closer, and the 
yeins more rich and variegated. 

The last day of falling, if the negroes lave not been dis- 
turbed in their labour, is always one of festivity and mer- 
riment; and these people now anticipate a leisure that will 
allow them to think of comforts in which they could not in- 
dulge at the commencement of their work. Some are busily 
employed in the improvements of their dwellings, which are 
nothing more than huts composed of a few sticks and leaves, 
that of the master being seldom better; whilst others search 
the woods for game, in which they generally are abundantly 
successful. The more ingenious turn their attention to the 
manufacture of a variety of smali articles, from the less valua- 
ble mahogany, for domestic use ; and which, either as presents 
to their wives, or as matters for sale, are disposed of on their 
return from the woods. The mahogany tree is seldom found 
ia clasters or groups, but single, and often much dispersed ; 
what, therefore, ts denominated a mahogany work, compre- 
hends an extent of several miles.. The growth of this tree is 
considered rapid, bat that of the logwood much more so, which, 
it is sxid, attains maturity in five years. 

It has been remarked, that the mahogany which is fallen be- 
tween the months of February and September is very liable to 
split; the same observation extends to that also which grows 
in rocky or mountainous situations. ‘This is the bay-man’s 
greatest evil, for the wood more particularly subject to this in- 
convenience, is invariably the largest and of the finest quality. 
There is but one precaution against this, whenever the teudenecy 
towards it is discovered, which is to keep the tree immersed as 
closely as possible in deep water. 

The logs of mahogany are generally brought out by cattle 
and trucks to the water side, or to the barguadier, asit is termed 
in this country, which has been previously prepared by the 
foreman of tie work for their reception." Whea the distance 
is great, this is a labour of infinite and tedious difficulty. As 
soon as a sufficient uumber to form a rait is collected, and the 
waters have gained the necessary height, they are. singly 
thrown from the banks, and require no other aid or gui C 
than the foree of the current to float them tu the booms, which 


. : 
are | irge c ibies | laced across the rivers at the dificrent eddies 
or falis. Here they are once more collected, each party ¢ 
Ing his own from the general mass, and formed inio sep 


ratis for their final destination. Sometimes more than a thou- 
sand logs together are supported by the booms, and the catas- 
trophe attendant on their breaking asuader, which during ex- 
traordinary flugds often happens, has been previously nu- 
ticed, 
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The mahogany, when disposed of at Honduras, produces 
from sixteen to thirty pounds, Jamaica currency, per thousand 
feet; the price of this article, however, can seldom be fixed, 
and must always fluctuate, as it may be governed by quality 
or size. The shipping of it to Europe, especially during war, 
has seldom been found advantageous, excepting to a few indi- 
viduals, who have succeeded in establishing a kind of prefe- 
rence in the London market. The exporting of it to the Ame- 
rican states would, it is considered, be highly beneficial to the 
settlers, were there less restriction in the way of the dimensions 
of that which is permitted to be carried to them; this ren- 
ders the intercourse, as it exists at present, of insignificant im- 
portance, 

To give some idea of the profit, though perhaps the in- 

stances of such success are not numerous, which has been 
known to attend the cutting of mahogany; a single tree has 
been found to contain, 12,000 superficial feet, and this to pro- 
duce upwards of one thousand pounds sterling. ‘This certainly 
.is a most flattering view of the subject, but unquestionably 
many more examples of smaller advantage might be produced. 
The great expence the settler must incur in the purchase, feed- 
ing, and clothing a number of slaves; the tools, cattle, and 
furniture, for the purposes of draught, exclusive of a variety of 
miscellaneous disbursements, are all material drawbacks from 
any thing like extraordinary gain in this undertaking. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT of COMMON PLEAS, Decemorr 20. 
Sittings before Mr. Justice Chambre. 
OSWALD t. GARDINER. 


— plaintiff, a leathey-seller, in King’s-row, Stones-end, 
Southwark, sought to recover 441]. of the Sun Fire Of- 
fice, tor the loss of one ton and a half of hides, and leather 
consumed on his premises by fire. Lt appeared, that the plain- 
tifl’s workshop took fire in February Jast, when the injury 
stated in the declaration took place. The effect of the fire 
Was not very apparent in the shop. The firemen cid not ob- 
serve any ashes of burnt leather, or any appearance of damage 
to the atnount specified. After that time, the plaintifl made 
an estimate of his loss, and a deposition on oath, before the 
Jord mayor, relative to the circumstances attending the fire, 
The parish officers of St. Mary, Newington, also — 
the 
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the fire had occurred, and that they believed the statement of 
the plaintiffs loss to be correct. 

{t was contended, in behalf of the Sun Fire Office, that the 
plaintifF was unable to produce any evidence of damage done 
by the fire to the amount stated. Several respectable dealers 
ia the leather trade also deposed in evidence, that the dimen- 
sions of the plaintiff’s shop could not contain the quantity of 
leather stated to have been consumed. 

Mr. Terent, who lives next door to the plaintiff, proved that 
about half past one in the morning between the 4th and Sth of 
February, his attention was attracted by an unusual noise in 
the plaintiffs house, of persons running up and down stairs, 
and talking loudly. Some of his family got up, and he him- 
self again lay down ; and shortly after was alarmed by a watch- 
man rapping at the door, and telling him his house was on fire. 
He came down as quick as possible ; and upon further inquiry, 
Jearned that the fire was upon the plaintiff’s premises. He 
looked into the warehouse through a key-tiole, and saw it in 
flames. He communicated the circumstance to the plaintiff, 
who, after a few minutes, came to the door, completely in his 
clothes, with his boots ou. Witness expressed a wisi to enter 
and see; but the plaintiff positively denied there was any fire, 
and said it was quite impossible. Witness however persisted, 
and at length obtained admission; and as soon as he entered, 
and proceeded to the place whence the smoke issued, he per- 
ceived atub of oil on fire, the flames of which had already 
burned a hole through the ceiling above it. Witness imme- 
diately seized part of an old spout, and assisted by a lodger in 
the house, named Poole, who procured a bucket, they obtained 
water froin some butts on the preasises, and in jess than 20 mi- 
nutes completely extinguished the flames; and upon examining 
the premises they could perceive no injury doue. There. was 
no great quantity of leather in the warehouse, and little or 
none of that injured by the fire. 

E. Roberts, foreman in the employ of Messrs. Clay and 
Co. leather curriers, produced samples of the various sorts of 
Jeather said to have been consumed, viz. sole pieces, offuls, 
dried skins, &c. and it was the opinion of the witness that the 
place could not have contained such a quantity of leather as 
had been stated; neither, in his opinion, conid such a tire have 
consumed it. 

Mr. Sherwood, a respectable leather-seller, was of the same 
opinion with the last witness. . 

Afier the plaintitl’s demand had been checked by further evi- 
dence, Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, the plaintiffs counsel, admitted 
that his client had becu advised to clalm more than he was 
entitled to recover, and under that impression, he said, he 
would 
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would not give the court further trouble, but submit to ‘s 
bonsuit. 





NORFOLK SESSIONS. 


AT these sessions an important case of settlement came on 
to be heard, in which the parish of Kentford, Suffolk, were 
appellants, and the parish of North Lophain, Norfolk, respon- 
dents 

The appeal was against an order of removal of a female 
pauper, named Lucy Worledge, from North Lopham to Keate 
ford, at which latier yene it was contended, on the part of 
the respondents, that a settlement had been acquired, by hiring 
and service fora year. To prove this, the pauper herself, a 
girl of 16 years of age, was called, who stated, that a litile be- 
fore Michaelmas, three or four years ago, beiug with her mo- 
ther at Kenninghall petty sessions, a person of the name of 

Villiam Bowell came up, and gave her mother a six-pence, but 
did not tell her what it was for, and went away. Shorily after, 
a Mr. Cooke, of North Lopbam, approached, and asked her 
mother if she knew what the six-pence was given for? and 
her mother answered in the negative. Cooke then told her 
that the six-pence was letting money, aud she (the pauper) 

was to go to Kentford, into the service of a Mr. Luke Bowell, 
the brother of W illiam Bowell, and he encouraged her to go. 
When the pauper and lier mother returned home to North 
Popham, the latter acquainted a Mr. Worledge (grandfather 
of the pauper) with what had happened, who said, she (the 
pauper) should not go, assigning as a reason, that there might 
be the same bad folks at Kentford as there were at Lopham, in 
which expression he alluded to the circumstance of the paa- 
per’s mother having had a child by William Bowell. ln con- 
seqnence of this determination of the grandfather, the six- 
pence was sent back to William Bowell, and the girl, to avoid 
going lito the service in question, was secreted by the mother 
i» the poor’s house for ne arly a month, when William Bowe IV's 
son came, and, forcibly aki ag her away, without hat or shoe: 
and literally in rags, threw her into a cart, and in this state a 
was conveyed to the house of Luke Bowell, at Kentford, 
where she was taken in by a Mrs. Woodstock (Litke Bowell’s 
sister, and at that time bis partner in the farming basiness) 
who rseinonstrated against the bringing of “ such a “ young 
stark naked wretch into ber house, instead of a servant that 
could do her some good.” ‘The pauper stated her arrival at 
Keniford to have been a month after Michaelmas day ; and 
that about a fortnight before the Michaelinas following, Wil- 
liam Bowell aud his wife came, and took her ina cart to Mareh, 
in 
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in the isle of Ely, where she was hired into the service of a 
Mr. Grey, for a year, but staid only half a year. This wicked 
conspiracy was formed, for the purpose of relieving William 
Bowell from the maintenance of his bastard child, and of set~ 
tling the pauper on hentford parish. 

The court, in delivering judgment, entered into a full reca- 
pitulation of all the circumstances attending this most extraore 
dinary case, and observed, that the contract betweea the pa- 
rish of Lopham and William Bowell, was as highly immoral as 
it was illezal. After commenting on the conduct of the Bows 
ells and Mr. Cooke, and on the cruel manner in which this 
poor unfortunate girl, then little more than 12 years of age, 
was dragged from her mother, almost in a state of nakedness, 
and sent to a distance of upwards of thirty miles, and after- 
wards transferred to a more remote part of the couniry, the 
court quashed the order of removal with full costs, remarking 
that fraud vitiates every transaction. 





GERMAN OBSTINACY. 


Nobleman (whose authority over bis vassals was so great, 
that he may make any one of them, at his pleasure, a sol- 
dier,) wished to introduce some changes in the agricultural ar- 
rangements of his estate. c 
Among other things, he directed that the ploughiman should 
go out with his oxen at five, instead of eight o’clock in the 
morning. ‘The fellow gravely replied, that the order could not 
be obeyed; for, by the received custom of the country, no 
fords could cominenee work before eight. As my friend did 
not quite understand this kind of logic, and was uawilling that 
the privilezes of his rank saoald deprive bim of the labour of 
his cattle, ue insisted tat bis injunctions should be complied 
with. The ploughman was imexorable. He was dismissed, 
and another appointed in his stead. The second was as obsti- 
ier 





: . 1 ' tinh . re es Hq 
nate as the first. ly friend changed again and again; and 
no less than twenty different servants succeeded cach other in 

‘ a" ‘ , ' 
the same situation, before he found.one who would ovey us 
orcers. At iast, op Concliion of receiving GouvlIe wages, Ing 
tweaty-iirst agreed to in out tie Oxeu at the pievelan vour ol 
five; but after duing so for three cays, he came to tls master, 
and requested to be released from his engagement, or instantly 
} ey oe ee Se i ee et aE Yrs 
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j ' soll ma PoP ae 
rot endure the hte Lieud:; Lam avoided by all my friends ia 
the village; nobody witi speak to me, for having violated the 


Custoins of the country. 
Jn short Count ——— found it useless to persevere, and was 
obliged to give up ail the plans tc had formed for the improve- 
rf ment 
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ment of his estate. The same gentleman assured me, that 
even in his own castle in the country, he is the slave of several 
usages, which it is out of his power to alter. On every private 
estate there are oflicers, corresponding with those of the eim- 
pire; he has therefore his chancellor, his counsellors, his almo- 
ner,&c. Some of these have a right to dive with the lord; 
others belong to the second table; others to the third, Xe. &e. 
Io short, he is obliged to keep several tables; on each there is 
a regulated number of dishes, the quality of which is also esta- 
blished, and the alteration of any one would be considered as 
a violation of positive right. Such is the account given by 
Lemuistre. 


WATER A MOST VALUABLE BLESSING. 





{From Rvubson’s Sermon on. the Opening of the East London Water 
Works, October 23, 1809.] 


| ERE, in this happy land, it is to be feared that we do not 

estiinate, as we ought, many of the blessings we enjoy. 
Tbe necessaries of life are far more valuable than its luxuries. 
The absence of luxuries soon ceases to be felt as a grievance; 
but, by a privation of necessaries, life is rendered a burthen, 
and its duration is commonly shortened. The temperate 
breezes which we inhale, the fertile earth which we cultivate, 
the wholesome water which we drink; these, these deserve, be- 
yond all things, the tribute of thanksgiving to Almighty God. 
A pampered and depraved soul is incompetent to enjoy the 
pure pleasures they give; and ijl does he deserve them, who 
feels not in bis bosom a sensation of gratitude to the Author 
and Giver of all good Things. 

Unthankful and unholy wretch! learn the value of the things, 
thou lightiy esteemest, by the want of them. Look at that 
long line of weary traveilers, making their arduous way across 
the sultry desert. Thou expectest to indulge in the luxuries 
they bring thee: see what those Juxuries cost: calculate, if 
thou canst, the sum of human suffering at which they are pro- 
cured. With what pain do they print their footsteps in the 
burning sand! ‘The horses which they bestvode when their 
journey cominenced, have fallen by the way. ‘Thou mayest 
see the carcases of some preyed on by vultures; and the bones 
of others wiitening in the parching air. Thirst, thirst, not 
hunger, has destroyed them! And many a rider lics dead be- 
sides his horse. The camel alone survives, formed by wise 
providence to endure for many days the want of water to 
dink. And now, even the camel is ready to sink under his 
toil; and bis masier, most reluctantly, is compelled to slay 
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him, to save his own life by [see Bruce] drinking the vapid 
fluid intended by nature to relieve the distress of his beast. 
Or, if the caravan, be enabled to reach some spot marked at 
a distance by a grove of palm trees, (the usual sign of a spring 
in the desert,) behold animals and men contending for a naus 
seous mixture of brackish water, mud, insects, dung, and all 
uncleanness ! 

If this, unfeeling creature, move thee not ; look at that dun- 
geon ina shorching climate, contracted in dimeusions, lighted 
by one small aperture, [Black Hole at Calcutta, A, D. 1756,] 
and filled with captive Englishmen ;—hear their cries! hear 
them insulting their inhuman guards, in the hope of provoking 
them to put an end to their torments by depriving them of 
their lives. In vain! delirium succeeds. But, amidst the 
groans of death, and the shrieks of phrenzy—one word is 
plainly distinguishable, one word is clearly articulated,—water ! 
Now, thoughtless man! learn the value of that element which 
thou hast not hitherto, perhaps, duly prized. 

I confess, it ever gives me sensible pleasure to see, generally 
speaking, the metropolis so amply supplied with water. Ina 
city so extended and populous, nothing more effectually tends 
to prevent the ravages of pestilence, humanly speaking, than 
the water which streams through our streets, conveying to all 
but such abject and indolent people as will not use it, the 
means of cleanliness, comfort, and health. Pass with me for 
atninute, (whither my feet have often led me, in the discharge 
of the humble duties of a * parish-priest,) into the narrow al- 
ley, or closely confined court. Let me lead you up the steep 
and narrow staircase into the chamber of poverty; and there 
take your stand with me by the bed of sickness. Every breath 
you inhale is fraught with danger; and the air, charged with 
putrescence, would soon be sublimated, by animal heat, to 
such a degree of vaporous contagion, as no antiseptic could 
resist. But suddenly the sound of running water is heard. A 
hundred vessels receive it; liberally thrown upon the floors, it 
streams down the stairs; all sorts of implements are put in 
motion ; the seeds of infection are washed away, the air is puri- 
fied, the drooping revive, and the sick recover. 


* Mr. Robson was curate of Whitechapel for 28 years. 





TAME HARE, 
The Property of a Gentleman of Windsor. 
Mera little animal was given to its present owner when 


about three months old, and always shewed a disposition 
Vol. 50. R to 
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to be domestic. It quickly attached itself to a dog and cat, 
and has ever felt itself perfectly safe in their company. — It is 
now three years old, and has abated in no one instance of its 
primitive attachment. It is usually kept in the sitting parlour, 
and from its inactive propensity during the day time, is con- 
fined in a hutch, more to guard it from strange dogs, than a 
fear of its leaving. 

It has twice found its way into the street, but upon being 
assailed by boys and dogs, it quickly made its retreat home. 
It feels no wish to leave its den by day, but upon the approach 
of evening, if not attended to, it appears uneasy, nor will it 
rest uotil given its liberty. I have seen the cat wait with great 
anxiety at the door or bars of the hutch, at the usual time of 
opening it, as if sympathising in its confinement. ‘They play 
together, but it cannot be imagined but by those who have 
seen them, of the mutual attachment they bear towards each 
other. They shew it in a variety of ways; sometimes they 
yun in rounds about the room, and if fatigued, will bask on 
ihe hearth befure the fire, or lay tolded one on the other; and 
frequently when the little dog has slily crept into the hutch, 
the bare, upon discovering it, has beaten the dog out with 
great knowledge of right and determined courage; yet are 
they good friends, and we doubt not but it would be guided or 
led by the dog or cat, if in a strange place. If the hare 
strays into a strange room, it is uneasy until it finds one of its 
old triends. 

About the time of supper (nine o'clock) it seems more active 
and most craving for food—it will bite and beat any one to 
pay itattention. Itis fond, as soon asthe cloth is laid, to 
spring upon the table, and there enjoy its choice. Lt prefets 
bread and cheese even to vegetables. It is fond of eating 
from ay person, but certainly can distinguish a stranger. It 
is nice in its food, and will drink water in great quantities. [ 
have seen it drink wine and ale; its method of entreaty is by 
standing erect on its hind legs, and fight or tap with determined 
strength, nor cease, until given what it requires, Sometimes it 
eats a quantity of sand, and with it drinks or laps a tumbler of 
water. Itis very slyw in chewing its food. It has leaped into 
the laps of ladies, to feed from their hands. It is shy of 
bandling, but that may arise fromm its being so well fed, and its 
owners dislike its being tonched from a motive of care, as 
from its natural tenderness it might quickly get hurt. If it 
secs the dog or cat entreating for food, | it will beat them away, 
and intercede in their place. 

By way of exercise, it will ran round the room for a consi- 
derable time, if the dog or cat is not there to play with it. It 
is particularly clean, nor is there any thing the least offensive 
ia its smell, if proper care is taken with its hutch. It is a fe- 

male, 
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inale, of the middle size, bat very fat. When a young leveret 
was shewn it, it appeared very angry, and fought it desperately. 
There has not been an opportunity of proving if it would 
breed, but probably, from its unnaturally inactive life, the at- 
tempt would be fruitless. 





CITY FRIENDSHIP. 


[Extracted from a small interesting Volume, just published, entitled 
« Political and Moral Reflections durimg Twelve Rambles in Lon- 
don.”] 


M* appetite for rambling being a little exhausted by my 
‘A unsatisfactory attempts to gratify it with pleasing food, 
Idetermined to try an experiment on London friendship and 
hospitality. 

In my retarn from the Tower, I accordingly called at the 
house ofa respectable tradesman in the city, who had been 
accustomed, in his visits to the country, to pass an annual 
month with me; under the full expectation, that he would re- 
ceive me with that unfeigned pleasure, which an honest heart, 
untainted by the world, ever derives from exhibiting a hearty 
welcome to i valued friend. 

On knocking at the door, I was directed by the servant to 
my friend’s counting-house, where [ found him snugly caged 
within a high partition, surmounted by railing, which, from the 
doors being bolted inside, perfectly secluded him from every 
intruder. } 

Elevating myself on tip-toe to exhibit my countenance, 
which, I foolishly thought, would have been hailed with cordia- 
lity, L was absolutely petrified by the frigidity of bis stare 
through the bars of his voluntary prison, and stiff formality of 
posture, like a crocodile without a joint in bis back-bone, ac- 
companied by the cool exclamation, “ God bless me! is that 
Mr. ? weil, how d’ye do? where are you? perhaps, L may 
step in at night, and give you a call.” 

When my indignation (during which, if he had dared to 
quit his confinement, I certainly should have spurned him like 
a fuot-ball around the mean room, which his meanness dis- 
graced,) had subsided sufticiently, to admit of cooler reflec. 
tions, I turned on my heel, with heart-felt contewpt for a nar- 
row-minded reptile, who could sacrifice even common decency 
to pretended business, and on whom [ had so frequently la- 
vished delicacies, whose purchase not only subjected me to iu- 
convenient expences, but deprived many a poor neighbour of 
my wonted kindness. 
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I certainly did regret my want of fore-knowledge, and 
passing his door with a full determination never to darken it 
again, I thought on an excellent plan, which was resorted toa 
short time since by a country friend of mine, under similar 
circumstances. 

Calmly pocketing the neglect of his London acquaintance, 
he ordered the servants, on the cockney’s next visit, to give 
timely notice of his approach to the house; and, the order 
being attended to, when he waddled up, with matchless impu- 
dence, to gormandize and guzzle as usual, my fiiend half 
opened the door, and protruding his face only through the aper- 
ture, with a gridiron before it, he satirically exclaimed, “ Oh 
Mr. ——! well, how d’ye do? confoundedly sorry can’t ask 
you iu, being particularly engaged. Where do you put up? 
eh? perhaps may look in upon you bye and bye.” The cock- 
ney slunk off, with a Quixotic phiz, aud my friend thus got rid 
of a teizing bore. 

It is not to be supposed that, with my moralizing humour, I 
could permit this disappointment to pass without a comment ; 
indeed, it deserves one, and shall receive it. 

A true friend should possess many qualities of a peculiar, 
though attainable, nature; reason to advise, love to cherish, 
compassion to pity, wisdom to prevent wants, and sometimes 
power to relieve them ; together also with integrity and truth, 
to remove every stispicion of deceit and self-interest. 

What else is friendship? what else that sentiment, which, 
in a low degree, faiutly resembles the attributes of the Deity? 
most undoubtedly, it does not consist in the guilty pursuits, en- 
vious distrusts, and unmeaning civilities of fashionable parties ; 
where a vain display of wealth, families, or titles, the ridicule 
of all virtue and honesty, and unblushing encomiums on ex- 
pence and vice, are the constant topics; where each listens 
only to betray, and speaks, or rather lisps, only to deceive; 
where the mutual abuse of friends.and enemies cau alone re- 
concile them to the tediousness of each oiber’s company ; (for 
society it cannot be termed,) except, indeed, when gaming 
Jends its friendly assistance to kill their ours, and filj up the 
vacancy of time, amongst these very vacant gentry, 

Such frippery in eur manners, such luxury in our expences, 
and, such volatility in our general conduct, were never wit- 
nessed among our ancestors; and all that plain honest confi- 
dence, which formerly existed in my native isle, is frittered 
away to paltry parade, instead of hospitality, aud redundant 
professions, instead of sincerity. 

From the booing macsycophant at court to the humble pea- 
sant at a country hop, deceit, fraud, and perfidy, are hourly 
practised ; indeed, they appear, of late, to.bave so firmly esta- 
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blished their throne in the breasts of Englishmen, that to dis- 
pute their sovereignty would be vain aud nugatory, 

In short, to conclude my lecture, friendship, honour, and 
fidelity, are banished from the laud, and one pitilul system of 
general selfishness* is the most conspicuous characteristic of 
its overgrown metropolis. 


* The writer could here bear an highly honourable testimony to 
some few exceptions of the most liberal description; but he abstains 
from particularization, because those, to whom he is deeply indebted 
for the greatest favours, wonld blush at any other praise, but that of- 
fered by self-approbation, for kindnesses which the singular excellence 
of their hearts alone inspired. 





MELANCHOLY SUICIDE of GOVERNOR M. LEWIS. 
[From the Clarion, an American Newspaper.] 


( N the night of the 10th of October, 1809, Meriwether 

Lewis, Esq. governor-general of Upper Louisiana, on his 
way to Washington city, came to the house of Mr. Grinder, 
near the Indian line, in this state—calied for his supper and 
some spirits, of which he partook, and gave some to his sere 
vants, Mr. Grinder not being at home. irs. Grinder retired 
to the kitchen with her children, and the servants (after the 
governor went to bed, which he did in good order) went to a 
stable about three hundred yards distant to sleep; no one in 
the house with the governor. Some time before midnight, 
Mrs. Grinder was alarmed by the firing of two pistols in the 
house. She called to the servants, but without effect. 

On the appearance of day-iight, the servants came to the 
house, when the governor said he had now done for himself. 
They asked what? and ke said, he had shot himself, and would 
die, and requested them to bring him water, he then lying on 
the floor, where he expired about seven o’clock in the morning 
of the 11th. He had shot a ball that grazed the top of his 
head, and another through his intestines, and cut his neck, arm, 
and ham, with arazor. When in his senses, he spoke about a 
trunk of papers, thai, he said, would be of great use to our go- 
vernment. He had been under the influence of a deranging 
malady for about six wecks, the cause of which is anknown, 
unless it was from a protest to a draft which he drew on the se- 
¢retary at war, which he considered tantamount to a disgrace 
by government. 

In the death of Governor Lewis the public behold the wreck 
of one of the noblest of men—he was a pupil of Jetierson— 
by him he was reareé—by him he was instructed in the = of 

the 
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the sciences—by him he was introduced to public life, when 
his enterprising soul, great botanical knowledge, acute penetra. 
tion, and personal courage, soon pointed him out as the most 
proper person to command a projected exploring party to the 
north-west coast of the American continent. He accepted the 
arduous command, on condition that he might take Mr. Clarke 
with him. They started; the best wishes of the American 
people ‘attended them. After an absence of two years, to us 
of anxious solicitude, we were cheered with the joyful return 
of our countrymen. A new world had been explored ; addi- 
tional knowledge in all the sciences obtained, at a trifling ex- 
nce of blood and treasure. The voice of fame echoed the 
glad tidings through the civilised world; the name of Lewis 
was the theme of universal praise. The national legislature 
voted a complimentary donation to the brave little band. 

Scarcely had the governor time to pay his respects to a wi- 
dowed mother, before he was again called into public service. 
The Upper Louisiana had been torn to pieces by party feuds; 
Ro person could be more proper to calm them ; he appeared, 
and all was quiet, 

The limits assigned this notice do not admit of a particular 
detail of bis executive acts; suffice it to say, that the parties 
created by local circumstances and Wilkinson, were soon 
vnited ; the Indians were treated with large presents, and pur- 
chases of valuable land made of them ; the laws were amended, 
and judicious ones adopted ; to the securing the citizens of the 
territory from a renewal of the scenes of 1806. 

During the few leisure moments he had from his official du- 
ties, he was employed in writing the particulars of his cele- 
brated tour up the Missouri, to complete which appears to have 
been the wish nearest his heart; and it gives us much pleasure, 
if we can feel pleasure in the present melancholy instance, to 
state, that we have it from a source which can be depended 
upon, that he had accomplished the work, in three very large 
volumes, with an immense number of paintings, and all was 
ready for the press. We hope these volumes may be the means 
of transmitting to posterity the worth of a man, whose last act 
casts a gloom over the fair pages of his early life. 
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Rules and Observations on the various Rising and Falling of the 
Mercury, to foreknow the Weather by the Barometer. 


1. J] T hath been observed, that the motion of the mercury 
doth not exceed three inches in its rising or falling, in 

the barometer of the common form. 
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2. That its least alterations are to be minded, in order to the 
tight finding the weather by it. 

3. The rising of the mercury presages, in general, fair wea- 
ther; and its falling, foul, as rain, snow, high winds, and 
storms. 

4. In very hot weather the falling of the mercury foreshews 
thunder. 

5. In winter the rising presages frost ; and in frosty weather, 
if the mercury falls three or four divisions, there will certainly 
follow a thaw ; but, in a continued frost, if the mercury rises, 
it will certainly snow. 

6. When foul weather happens soon after the falling of the 
mercury, expect but little of it; and judge the same when the 
weather proves fair shortly after the mercury has risen. 

7. In foul weather, when the mercury rises much and high, 
and so continues for two or three days before the foul weather 
is over, then expect a continuance of fair weather to follow. 

8. In fair weather, when the mercury falls much and low, 
and thus continues for two or three days before the rain comes, 
then expect a greal deal of wet, and probably high winds. 

9. The unsettled motion of the mercury denotes uncertain 
and changeable weather. 

10. You are not so strictly to mind the words that are en- 
graven on the plates, though for the most part it will agree 
with them, as the mercury’s rising and falling; for if it stands 
at much rain, and then rises up to changeable, it presages fair 
weather; although not to continue so long as it would have 
done if the mercury were higher; and so on the contrary. 





DESCRIPTION of the ESCURIAL, 
be road from Madrid to the convent and palace of the 
Escurial is kept in excellent order, and trees have been 
planted on each side; great part of the ceuntry, however, is 
in forest, and allotted for the royal hunt. It is impossible to 
view, without admiration, the vast extent of the Escurial, its 
noble simplicity in the exterior, and the invaluable riches of the 
interior, in architecture, sculpture, and painting. The edifice 
covers a space of 750 feet in length, by near 600 in breadth, exe 
clusive of the projection from the middle of the east front, 
which is the only portion of the building appropriated for the 
royal residence, all the rest comprising many courts and clois- 
ters, being the abode of the Hieronymite fathers. ‘The library 
is especially valuable for the collection of Greek, Arabic, and 
other oriental manuscripts. 
The situation has been much criticised as cxtremely wild 
and inconvenient; but for the retreat of a single hermit, or a 
small 
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small community of retired religious, no place could be better 
chosen. The edifice occupies nearly the whole of an elevated 
plain, seated like a shelf in the bosom of lofty rugged moun- 
tains, rearing their hoary sides and summits to a considerable 
height. Behind the building is a deep valley, running far into 
the mountains, and to that quarter is the front directed. From 
the opposite side, the view extends far and wide over a tract of 
plain country, the fore-ground being one wide forest, exhibiting 
a curious specimen of those forests of nature’s planting, for 
which Spain once was, and still, in some degree, is renowned, 
The trees are not placed out in regular arrangement, nor in 
contiguous shade, as in some of our English woods, but are 
scattered up-and down, at one time single, at another in thick 
clumps, with bare rocks and patches of pasture interspersed. 
The only fault of the Escurial seems therefore to have been, 
that so vast an establishment should have been erected in that 
spot, where the monks, to the number of three hundred, being 
assembled, and accommodated in the most splendid babitation 
which the wealth of both worlds could enable Philip the Se- 
cond to provide, every idea of solitude and of religious auste~ 
rity was overturned, Parallel to the north front of the con- 
vent a regular handsome little town is erected, for the conve- 
nience of the ministers and strangers who reside there, while 
the king makes the Escurial his abode. 

The mountains on whose side this superb edifice is con- 
structed, are part of along range extending from east to west, 
and forming the limit between Old and New Castille. 





THE EPICURE. 
By the late Mrs. Monracvu. 


We this day had an epicure to dine with us, who talked so 
Y much of eating, that his conversation gave mea dinner. 
The gentleman was just come from abroad, and declared he 
thought nothing be bad met with in travelling equal to a haunch 
of English venison ; and that for his part he preferred England 
10 any other country, because eatables of all sorts were here in 
the greatest perfection. He was so loquacious and so voraci- 
ous, it was impossible to determine whether he eat or talked 
most, but for two hours his unwearied employment was the 
praise and practice of eating. There was not a proverb which 
tended to this darling subject that he did not repeat ; but though 
he practises gluttony himself, he preaches abstinence to his ta- 
mily. One should imagine the daughters of an epicure would 
be better fed than taught, but that is not the case here; he 
prescribes lean meat and water, while he drinks wine and eats 
of the fat of the land, 
i) Re- 
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Recipe to make Cordial Poppy Water. 


O half a peck of poppies add a gallon of the best brandy, 
put them in a wide stone vessel, and Jet them stand forty- 
eight hours, after which strain the poppies out. Take a 
pound of sun raisins stoned, an ounce of coriander-seeds, an 
ounce of sweet fennel seed, and an ounce of liquorice sliced, 
bruise them all together, and put them into the brandy, with a 
pound of Lisbon sugar, or coarse sugar-candy, and let it stand 
three or four weeks, shaking it every day; strain it off, and 
bottle the liquor for use; add a quart of brandy to the remain- 
ing ingredients, which, if closely corked, will be good for a 
year. A glass of this liquor is excellent for a bowel complaint. 
It may be made with half the quantity specified. 





An ANECDOTE. 


T the commencement of the reign of our present king, 
he gave this order to his chaplains, that they should for- 
bear all flattering speeches, and deliver their master’s message 
with the force, spirit, and freedom of the Gospel. In corro- 
boration of the truth of this anecdote, Bishop Warburten in 
one of his letters to Bishop Hurd writes, that when some of 
the king’s chaplains bad been using flattering speeches, the 
king publicly expressed his disapprobation, and said he came 
to hear the praises of God, and not his own. While we have 
regularly indulged our morning slumbers, our king has as regu- 
larly been found joining in prayer with his household. Of his 
solemn and unostentatious deportment in these morning devo- 
tions in his private chapel at Windsor, they who have exer- 
cised their privilege of attending with him can fully witness. 
He is known to have been an admirer of the works of the good 
Bishop Hall, and has often brought a volume. of them forward 
to point out some passages which had struck him as worthy 
the observation of the queen. 








Answer, by Triangularius, of Evershot School, to the Question ta- 
ken from the Gentleman's Diary, inserted March 6, the Answer 
already inserted being erroneous. 


IRST, per question, 44 equal 16 feet, the length of the 

plank to be the greatest possible. Now 104 equal to 
64 feet its area. Consequently 4/64>¢5 equal 13,8564 feet the 
side of the room, as required. 


Vol. 50. S Answer, 
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Answer, by D. G. of Hinton St. George, to S. Tucker's Rebus, inserted the 
20th of November. 


Mf by your well-forin‘d lines I see 
The blissful state of HARMONY. 


or We have reecived the like answer from J. W. of Charmouth; Ca- 
riline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Christopher§Caines, at Cerne school; W. Pe- 
therick, of St. Austell; S. Duck, of South Petherton; John Ball, at Ever- 
shot school; J. W. Janes, and G. W. Jones, of North Petherton; a youth 
of Mevagissey; B. Carvossy, of Cosawes; J.C. jun. of Ottery; T. Byrtt, 
- Shepton Mallet; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey; and Senex, of St. 
noders: 





Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to B. Carvosso’s Enigma, inserted the 20th 
of November. 


OW you’vean ample fortune made, 
You mean to leave the HA f TER’s trade. 


*+* The like answers have been received from S. Tucker, of Bugford; 
S. Duck, of South Petherton; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Christopher 
Caines, at Cerne school; William Prior, of Hinton St. George ; aad Joha 
Ball, at Evershot school. ' 





Aaswer,by S. Tucker, of Bugford, to S. Duck's Charade, inserted the 42h of 


cember. 


HER E’s not a doubt, Sir to be made 
But LATIN answers your ¢harade, 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. French,and J. Ball, 
at Kvershot-school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; G. W. Jones, and J. W, 
Jones, of North Peherton; W. Kent, near Cameliord; J. Channon, jun. of 
Onecy St. Mary; John Hurd, of Honiton; A. B. King, of Marshalsea; 
R. Withall, of Plymouth; D, G. of Hinton St. George; T. Byrtt, of 
Sh:pton Mallet; T- cs; J. Woodman, of North Curry; a youth of 
Mevagissey; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Kkerby, of Helston; D. Carvosso, 
of Cosawes; and S, M. Carveth, near Mevagissey. 





4A CHARADE, dy F. Treadwin, of Exeter. 








HE sailor hopes my first to gain, 
Safe from the dangers of the main; 
“And when he views my second near, 
To find my first he does not fear: 
Join these, and you'll an island view, 
To find it, gents. I leave to you. 





— nnd 


A REBUS, by F. C. Fun. of Onery. 


RANSPOSE what’s seen upon the road, 
My first will plain appear ; 
My second oft doth deeds record 
Of each revolving year. 
A river next, in Britain found, 
Upon whose banks great wealth abounds; 
My whole’s a liquid great 4 
Its name, ye gents. I pray produce. 
oe P O ETRY. 
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CHRISTMAS OUT OF DOORS. 
BY WORDSWORTH. 


{ From the Nineteenth Number of Coleridge’s Friend. } 


ISDOM and spirit of the universe! 


Thou soul, that art the eternity of thought! 


And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion! not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build ep our human soul; 
Nor with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature; pnrifying thus 

‘The elements of feeling, and of thought, 
And sancifyiog by such discipline _ 

Both pain and fear, until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 


Nor was this fellowship vouchsaf’d to me 
With stinted kindness. In November days 
When vapours rolling down the vallies made 
A loncly scene more lonesome ; among waods 
At noon, and ’mid the calm of summer nights, 
When by the margin of the trembling iake, 
Beneath the gloomy hills I homeward went 
Tn solitude, such intercourse was mine ; 

?Twas mine among the fields both day and night, 
And by the waters all the summer long. 


And in the frosty. season, when the sun 
Was set, and visible, for many a inile, 
The cottage windows thro’ the tw:hght blaz’d, 
I heeded not the summons: happy time 
It was indeed tor all of us, to me 
Ic was a time of rapture! clear and loud 
The village clock toil’d six. I wheel’d about, 
Proud and exulting, like an untur’d horse 
“That car'd not for its home. All shod with steel 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chace 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn, 
The pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare, 
So thro’ the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle: with the din 
Mean while the precipices rang aloud. 
‘The leatless trees, and every icy crag, 
Tinkled hke iron, while the distant hills 
Into the tunult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnotic’d, while the stars 
Fastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
‘The orange sky of evening died away. 


Not seldom from the uproar I retir’d 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
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Glanc’d sileway, leaving the tumultuous throng 
To cut across the image of a star 
That gleam’d upon the ice: and oftentimes 

® When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 


Came sweeping thro’ the darkness, spinning still 


The rapid line of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopp’d short, yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheel’d by me even as if the earth had roll’d 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watch’d 
*Till all was tranquil as a summer sea. 








SUNS E T. 


AREWELL, thou glorious orb of light! 
Parent of cheerful day ! 
That still illumes yon western height 
With many a lingering tay ; 


Ch! shall I ever live to see 
‘Thy eastern pomp renew? 
Or must ] bid to grief and thee 
A long and last adieu ? 


‘This beauteous scene that charms the sight 
OF health’s athletic song, 

{ view, unconscious of delight, 
And tune a mournful song! 


Rack’d by a thousand pangs, I stray 
‘Fo breathe the evening air, 

But peace fursakes my lonely way> 
And sorrow breeds despair. 

Can past delights a charm impart? 
Can memory soothe my woes? 

No: memory wings the venom’d dart 
Which adverse fortune throws! 

But hark! sweet Philomel complains? 
Oh melody divine! 7 

Her’s, too, are melancholy strains, 
But softer far than mine! 

Proceed, lov’d bird! thy griefs unfold, 
Nor let me mourn alone, 

To hear thy woes so sweetly told, 
] e’en forget my own! 

St. Ives. 





Brig kk A 


HEN stupid Cymon first saw Iphigene, 


With new-found words he hail’d her ** beauty’s queen,” 


Pour’d fo:th, in softest praise, his am’rous soul, 
While love and reason on the idiot stole! 

But ah! when first tair Zelia’s form I'view’d, 
Zelia, the sweet, the gentle, and the good; 
Love o’er my breast exerted all his sway, 

But reason, frighted reason, fled away ! 


AMATOR. 
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